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(Concluded from page 354.) 


The herring thus secured, and intended for 
smoking, are washed the morning after being 
caught, and the scales of all that are fat 
enough to shed them are forced off by friction, 
when they are salted away in casks. As soon 
as they are sufficiently “ struck” with the salt, 
they are again washed, spitted, and stiung 
upon small round sticks of three or four feet 
in length, and hung up ia the smoke-house. 
In spitting, as well as in hanging them up, 
great care is necessary to prevent the fish 
from touching each other. ‘They are placed, 
tier above tier, upon wooden fixtures supported 
by joists, until the house is full. The distance 
from the lower tier to the floor is commonly 
about seven feet. Fires of wood are now 
lighted, and the great art is to manage these 
fires in a proper manner, inasmuch as they 
must neither be too quick nor too slow, and, at 
times, they require to be extinguished. Wood 
just taken from the forest is the best, but old 
and water-soaked fuel is sometimes used, to 
the serious injury both of the colour and the 
flavour of the fish. The time occupied by 
smoking them is not far from three weeks. 
‘To cure herrings well, good weather is quite 
as necessary as good fuel, and carefully attend- 
ed fires. After being sufficiently smoked, the 
fires are allowed to go out, and, as soon as the 
house has become cool, the fish are taken 
down, slipped from the sticks, sorted into 
three qualities, and packed in boxes. The 
houses in which the smoking is done are mere 
huts, without floors, and without other finish 
than rough board walls, and roofs of the same, 
battened with slabs. In some cases, howev- 
er, a wiser use is made of money, and suffi- 
cient expense is incurred to erect durable 
buildings. The upper part and the roof are 
always intended te be tight, both to retain the 
smoke, and to exclude the rain and damp. 
‘These houses are of various sizes, some. being 
large enough to hold one thousand boxes of 
the fish when on the sticks, while others will 
contain no more than a fourth part of that 
quantity ; the largest and best finished are the 
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herrings is confined, mainly, to the region of|of St. Lawrence in the month of October. 


which we are now speaking. The price in 
the markets to which they are usually sent is 
sometimes ruinously low, and the poor fisher- 
men are often ived of adequate recom- 
pense for their labour. The quantity exported 
from the eastern part of Maine often exceeds 
eighty thousand boxes in a year, while the 
average of ten years may be estimated at 
three-fourths of that quantity. Besides these, 
some thousands of barrels are annually pick- 
led. The article known among dealers as the 
gibbed-herring is a good substitute for the 
second quality of mackerel. 

It is frequently said, that the mackere)-fish- 
ery is of a very recent origin, or that, at least, 
vessels were not employed in it until about the 
close of the last, or the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. Both suppositions are entirely 
erroneous. We have refrained from tracing 
the slighest historical sketeh of the cod and 
herring-fisheries, and must continue to ob- 
serve the same rule. But, did it comport with 
our present purpose, we could present facts 
and statistics, so numerous and so well authen- 
ticated, as to leave no possible doubt on the 
minds of any, that this fishery was commenced 
more than two centuries ago; that, in fact, it 
is as old as any other; that it employed even 
a hundred vessels yearly, prior to the Kevoiu- 
tion ; and that the exports of mackerel reach- 
ed the value of £50,000 currency in a year. 

This fish is one of the most beautiful that 
the sea affords. Its habits are continually 
changing, and, with them, the modes of catch- 
ing it. Fifty years after the settlement of 
Plymouth, the practice prevailed o* taking it 
in seines by moonlight ;* and seines are still 
used to great advantage and extent in some 
parts of Nova Scotia. The fishermen of New 
England, at the present time, use the hook 
principally, though there are indications, that 
some other means must be resorted to, or the 
business be abandoned. When first seen upon 
the coast in the spring, the fish is thin and 
poor, and voyages in quest of it hardly pay 
their expenses, even when full fares are ob- 
tained. The course of our fishermen in pur- 
suit of the mackerel is commonly as follows : 
—They seek for, and generally find it, in the 
vicinity of the Capes of the Delaware, about 
the month of May ; and following it north and 
east, as the season advances, they “ make 
fares” in the Bay of Fundy in July and Au- 
gust; in the Bay of Chaleurs in September, 
and sometimes in the latter bay and the Gulf 





* This was at Cape Cod. In 1670, the government 
of Plymouth colony granted the profits of the cod, 
mackerel, bass, and herring-fisheries there for a free- 
school. ‘This school was established, and is said to 


most economical. The business of smoking | have been the first ordained by law in New England. 


More frequently, however, they are following 
it on its return west and south, before the 
equinoctial gale. They seldom pursue it 
farther in autumn than the Capes of Massa- 
chusetts, or the shoals of Nantucket. At 
times, great quantitiey are taken along the 
coast, in small -boats ; and landsmen, women, 
and children leave their accustomed employ- 
ments, and, by the use of pans, baskets, trays, 
pitch-forks, and the like, show how true it is, 
that “necessity is the mother of invention.” 

The master of the mackerel vessel, after 
reaching some well known resort of the fish, 
furls all his sails, except the main-sail, brings 
his vessel’s bows to the wind, ranges his crew 
at proper intervals along one of her sides, and 
without a mackerel] in sight, attempts to raise 
a school or shoal, by throwing over bait. If 
he succeeds to his wishes, a scene ensues 
which can hardly be described, but which it 
were worth a trip to the fishing-ground to 
witness, We have heard more than one fish- 
erman say, that he had caught sixty mackerel 
in a minute; and when he was told, that, at 
that rate, he had taken thirty-six hundred in 
an hour, and that, with another person as ex- 
pert, he would catch a whole fare in a single 
day, he would reject the res, as i 
nothing beyund & wish to lue his ski 
Certain it is, that some active young men will 
haul in and jerk off a fish, and throw out the 
line for another, with a single motion; and 
repeat the act, in so rapid succession, that 
their arms seem continually on the swing. To 
be high-line* is an object of earnest desire 
among the ambitious ; and the muscular ease, 
the precision and adroitness of movement, 
which such men exhibit in the strife, are ad- 
mirable. While the school remains alongside, 
and will take the hook, the excitement of the 
men, and the rushing noise of the fish in their 
beautiful and manifold evolutions in the water, 
arrest the attention of the most careless ob- 
server. Oftentimes the fishing ceases in a 
moment, and as if put an end to by magic; 
the fish, according to the fishermen’s conceit, 
panic-stricken by the dreadful havoc among 
them, suddenly disappear from sight. 

Eight, ten, and even twelve thousand have 
been caught, and must now be “ dressed 
down.” This process covers the persons of 
the crew, the deck, the tubs, and every thing 
near, with blood and garbage; and as it is often 
performed in darkness and weariness, and 
under the reaction of overtasked nerves, the 
novice, and the gentleman or amateur fisher, 
who hitherto had seen and participated in 
nothing but keen sport, become disgusted. 
They ought to remember, that in the recre- 





* To catch the greatest number of fish. 
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ations of manhood, as in those of youth, the 
toil of hauling the hand-sled up hill, is, gener- 
ally, in proportion to the steepness and slip- 
periness which give the pleasurable velocity 
down. ; 

The approach of night, or the disappear- 
ance of the mackerel, closing all labour with 
the hook and line ; the fish, as they are dressed, 
are thrown into casks of water, to rid them of 
blood. The deck is then cleared and washed ; 
the mainsail is hauled down, and the foresail 
is hoisted in its stead ; a lanthern is placed in 
the rigging ; a watch is set to salt the fish, 
and keep a look out for the night; and the 
master and the remainder of his crew, at a 
late hour, seek re The earliest gleams 
of light find the anxious master awake, hurry- 
ing forward preparations for the morning’s 
meal, and making other arrangements for a 
renewal of the previous day’s work. But the 
means which were so successful then, fail 
now, and perhaps for days to come; for the 
capricious creatures will not take the hook, 
nor can all the art of the most sagacious and 
experienced induce them to bite. Repeating, 
however, the operations which we have des- 
cribed, from time to time, and until a load has 
been obtained, or until the master becomes 
discouraged, or his provisions are consumed, 
the vessel returns to port, and hauls in at the 
inspector’s wharf, where the fish, many or 
few, are landed, sorted into three qualities, 
weighed, re-packed, re-salted, and re-pickled. 
In two or three days she is refitted, and on her 
way to the fishing-ground. Meanwhile, the 
owner, and all others who inquire, “ what 
luck,” learn from some wise “ old salt,” (and 
there is always a Sir Oracle,) how much 
knowledge the mackerel have acquired since 

previous season. Having been thus em- 
Soved until the ¢old weather approaches, or 
the fish leave the coast, the smaller vessels 
haul up, and their skippers pass the winter in 
cracking nuts, relating stories, and accounting 
for bad voyages, or boasting of good ones; 
while the larger vessels go south, and engage 
in freighting. 

The superiority of sound, strong, and well 
finished vessels, over those of opposite quali- 
ties, may seem too apparent to require a 
word of notice: many poor ones are never- 
theless employed, and so are poor masters ; 
but the misplaced economy of trusting to either 
is becoming so perceptible, that their number 
is rapidly diminishing. Yet we may be par- 


doned for relating a single fact, illustrative of 


the folly of retaining in use a solitary vessel 
that ought to be, or one master that seeks to 
be in a harbour, during any of the gales which 
occur on our coast just before the equinox. 
Some four years ago, between Mount rt 
and Cape Sable, there were, one day, three 
hundred vessels in sight of each other; and, 
as was judged, they were mostly mackerel 
catchers, meeting with more than the average 
success. The moderate breeze of the morn- 
ing freshened towards noon, and as night ap- 
proached, there were strong indications of a 
storm. A movement was soon perceptible 
throughout the fleet, and it finally scattered 
and sailed away. The staunch vessels, which 
were controlled by stout hearts, sought an 
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offing ; but the rest, the shelter of the nearest, 
haven. Four thousand men, probably, were| men 


thus interrupted in their employment ;—but 
mark the issue; the vessels that kept their 
positions, under their storm-trimmed foresails, 
escaped unharmed, and resumed their busiuess 
early the next day; while the refugees were 
seen no more for four days, two of which were 
excellent for fishing, and during that time 
many vessels caught from a quarter to a third 
part of a full fare. 

The bait, which we have said, is thrown 
overboard to attract the fish to the surface, is 
usually composed of small mackerel, or salted 
herrings, cut in small pieces. As economy 
and success alike require a careful use of it, 
the master seldom allows other hands than his 
own to dispose of it. It was formerly the duty 
of the man who kept the watch on deck, in the 
night, to cut the bait on a block. But the 
bait-mill has taken place of this noisy and 
tedious process. Nothing, certainly, in the 
time of any fisherman now living, has occa- 
sioned so much joy as its introduction. ‘This 
labour-saving, sleep-promoting machine, as 
constructed at first, was extremely simple. It 
was a box, which was made to stand on end, 
and had a crank projecting through its side ; 
while, internally, it had a wooden roller, arm- 
ed with small knives, in rows, so arranged 
that, when the roller was turned, the fish to 
be ground or cut up should undergo the oper- 
ation by coming between these rows of knives 
and others which were arranged along a board 
that sloped towards the bottom. 

As already remarked, the mackerel-fishery 
is as old as any other, and was commenced in 
Massachusetts. This state not only took the 
lead, but retains it. ‘The business has been 
extensive and successful; at present, it is 
diminishing. In 1832, the returns show, that 
upwards of 383,000 barrels were inspected in 
Massachusetts alone, while those of 1842 ex- 
hibit the inspection of only 76,000 barrels, 
which is 20,000 more than in 1841; and the 
statistics of the fishery of Maine present re- 
sults and comparisons even more unfavourable. 
There is certainly no lack of skill and perse- 
verance on the part of those who are now so 
inadequately rewarded for their capital and 
labour. Whether the numerous and increas- 
ing “‘ broken voyages” are to be attributed to 
a decrease of fish, or to a change of its habits 
and places of resort, we shall not undertake to 
determine. The opinions of many practical 
men are mere whims and fancies ; and, though 
amusing enough, are not worthy of record. 

BEES. 
Pollen—Propolis—Importance of Bees to the 
Fructification of Flowers. 

(Concluded from page 356.) 


I have before alluded to the fortification of 
the weak places of hives with propolis. 
Reaumur, whose hives consisted of wooden 
frames and panes of glass, wishing to put this 
talent of the bees to the test, carelessly fast- 
ened the glass of a hive with paper and paste, 
before putting in a swarm; the bees soon dis- 
covered the weakness of his paste-work, and 
indignantly gnawing to pieces this feeble 





fence, secured the glass with their own ce- 


t. 

I have already observed, that the sage bee 
chooses the morning for collecting pollen, on 
account of the dew’s enabling her to compress 
it better; but, as moisture would render pro- 
polis less coherent, she gathers this substance 
when the dayis somewhat advanced, and when 
the warmth of the sun has imparted to it soft- 
ness and pliancy. These qualities are how- 
ever soon lost, after it has been detached from 
the secreting surfaces, and exposed to the 
oxygenising power of the air. So rapid is 
tbis hardening process, that the bees which 
store it oftentimes find some difficulty in tear- 
ing it with their jaws from the thighs of their 
collectors. 

I have noted that Huber says the extent of 
a bee’s flight in quest of food is undecided, but 
that it probably does not exceed half a league. 
Upon this Dunbar observes, “ If Huber meant 
half a German league, as he probably did, 
then, according to his calculation, a bee will 
fly two miles from its home. I am rather dis- 
posed to question the accuracy of this calcula- 
tion. That the insect can and does fly thus 
far on some occasions, I do not doubt; but in 
her ordinary excursions, during the honey sea- 
son, I believe one English mile will be found 
to be the extent of her flight. I am led to this 
conclusion by the circumstance that my own 
apiary is within a mile and a half of an exten- 
sive moor, and that during the finest weather 
in September, when the heath is in full bloom, 
few of my hives send any forager in that direc- 
tion.” Huber himself must have been aware 
of the usual extent of the bee’s flight not ex- 
ceeding two miles; for whilst he resided at 
Cour, near Laifeanne, and afterwards when he 
lived at Vivai, his bees suffered so from scanty 
pasturage, that he could only preserve them 
by feeding, although those that were located 
two miles off him were, in each case, storing 
their hives abundantly. 

Importance of Bees to the Fructification of 
Flowers.—Honey is regarded by modern natu-. 
ralists as uf no other use to plants but to allure 
insects, which, by visiting the nectaries of 
their flowers to procure it, become instrumen- 
tal to their fertilization, either by scattering 
the dust of the stamens upon the stigmata of 
the same flower, or by carrying it from those 
which produce only male blossoms to those 
that bear female ones, and thereby rendering 
the latter fertile. 

No class of insects renders so much service 
in this way as bees ; they have, however, been 
accused of injuring vegetables, in three ways: 
lst. By purloining for their combs the wax 
which defends the prolific dust of the anthers _ 
from rain; 2diy. By carrying off the dust 
itself, as food for their young larve; and 
3dly. By devouring the honey of the necta- 
ries, intended to nourish the vegetable organs 
of fruetification (Darwin’s Phytologia.) 

In defence of his insect protegées, Dr. Evans 
has observed :— 

“ First. That the proportion of wax col- 
lected from the anthers is probably trifling, it 
being so readily and abundantly obtainable 
from honey. 

“ Secondly. That for any depredations com- 
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mitted on the farina, they amply compensate, 
-by their inadvertent yet providential convey- 
ance of it, on their limbs and corselets, to 
the female organs of moneecious or dicecious 
plants, whose impregnation must otherwise 
have depended on the uncertain winds, This 
is exemplified in the practice of our garden- 
ers, who, in early spring, before they dare 
expose their hot-beds to the open air, and 
consequently to the access of insects, insure 
the fertility of the cucumbers and melons, by 
shaking a male blossom over each female 
flower. For the same purpose, and with the 
same success, a gentleman in Shropshire 
substitutes a male blossom, in place of the 
female one, at the top of his embryo cucum- 
ber, which instantly adheres, and falls off in 
due time.* 

“To the same kind intrusion of insects 
we owe the numberless new sorts of escu- 
: lents and endless varieties of flowers in the 








while seeking their own food, unknowingly to 
fulfil the intentions of nature in another de- 
partment.”* In some cases the agency of the 
hive-bee is inadequate to produce the required 
end ; in these the humble-bee is the operutor : 
these alone, as Sprengel has observed, are 
strong enough, for instance, to force their way 
beneath the style-flag of the Iris Xiphium, 
which in consequence is often barren. Other 
insects besides bees are instrumental in pro- 
ducing the same ends ; indeed they are neces- 
sary instruments ; and hence, according to the 
same naturalist, in some places where the par- 
ticular insect required is not to be met with, 
no fruit is formed upon the plant which is usu- 
ally visited by it, where it is indigenous; for 
he supposes that some plants have particular 
insects appropriated to them. The American 
Aristolochia Sipho, though it flowers plenti- 
fully, never forms fruit in our gardens, proba- 
bly for the reason just assigned. The Date 
Palm affords a striking instance of the neces- 
sity of extraneous intervention to perfect fruc- 
tification; male and female flowers are borne 
on separate trees, and unless the two sorts be 
in the neighbourhood of each other, the fruit 
has no kernel, and is not proper for food. 
There was a tree of this kind, bearing female 




















































rterre. 

“ Thirdly. That in a great many instances, 
the honey-cups are completely beyond the 
. reach of the fructifying organs, and cannot 
' possibly be subservient to their use. Hence 
Sir J. E. Smith believed the honey to be in- 
tended, by its scent, to allure these venial pand- 
| ers to the flowers, and thereby shows how 
‘ highly he estimated their value to vegetation. 
See his Introduction to Botany. In the same 
work, the author observes Sprengel has inge- 
niously demonstrated, in some hundreds of 
instances, how the corolla serves as an attrac- 
tion to insects, indicating by various marks, 
sometimes perhaps by its scent, where they 
may find honey, and accommodating them 
with a convenient resting-place or shelter 
while they extract it. ‘Thiselegant and inge- 
nious theory receives confirmation from almost 
every flower we examine. Proud man is dis- 

posed to think that 


which, a branch, with male flowers upon it, 
was once sent by post from Leipsic (20 Ger- 


the pistils, the tree afterwards yielded fruit 
and seed in abundance. Professor Willdenow 
has stated a very curious circumstance, con- 
cerning the Aristolochia Clematitis. He ob- 
serves that the stamens and pistils of the flow- 
er are inclosed in its globular base, the anthers 
being under the stigma, which thereby re- 
quires the intervention of an insect to convey 
the pollen to it. The TVipula pennicornis 
accomplishes this object ; it enters the flower 
by its tubular part, which is thickly lined with 
inflected hairs, so as readily to admit the fly, 
but totally to prevent its release, till by the 
fading of the corolla the hairs have fallen flat 
against its sides. Hence the insect in strug- 
gling to effect its escape brushes off the pollen, 
and applies it to the stigma, thereby accom- 
plishing the fertilization of the flower. 
“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 
—_— 
Floating Gardens of Kashmir (Cashmere.) 


Another, and an important use, made of the 
abundant water surface of Kashmir, is the for- 
mation of floating gardens. Various aquatic 
plants spring from the bottom of the lakes, as 
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‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,’ 


because he has not deigned to explore it; but 
we find that even the beauties of the most 
sequestered wilderness are not made in vain. 
They have myriads of admirers, attracted by 
their charms, and rewarded by their treasures, 
which would be as useless as the gold of a 
miser, to the plant itself, were they not the 
means of bringing insects about it.” 

Thus the bee, by settling upon and collect- 
ing honey from a thousand different flowers, 
is thereby assisting the great purpose of vege- 
table reproduction, at the same time that the 
loads she carries home enable her to con- 
struct receptacles for the reproduction of her 
own race. 

** For the due fertilization of the common 
Barberry, it is necessary that its irritable sta- 
mens should be brought into contact with the 
pistil, by the application of some stimulus to 
the base of the filament; but this would never 
take place were not insects attracted, by the 
melliferous glands of the flower, to insinuate 
themselves amongst the filaments, and thus, 
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* This process may be strikingly exemplified, by 
exciting artificially the basis of the filaments, in the 
flower just mentioned. In the beginning of June, when 
the barberry usually blossoms, the six stamens are shel- 
tered by the concave form of the flower, and spread 
moderately, so long as they are unmolested ; but if one 
of them be stimulated at its root, by means of a long 
stout bristle or horse-hair, it will bend forward, and 
strike its anther full of pollen, upon the top of the pistil ; 
after which it will retire gradually, yet perceptibly, to its 
former position. This action may be produced again 
and again in the same stamen, or in all six successively. 
In performing this experiment, care should be taken to 
apply the stimulating point without shaking the flower. 
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* When bees do not take spontaneously to the blos- 
soms of the cucumber, melon, &c., they may be tempt- 
ed to fertilize them, by applying honey to the male and 
female bluom. 

















flowers, at Berlin, for the fructification of 


man miles,) and being suspended over some of 
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water lilies, confervae, sedges, reeds, &c., and 
as the boats which traverse these waters take, 
generally, the shortest lines they can pursue 
to the place of their destination, the lakes are, 
in some parts, cut, as it were, in avenues 
amongst the plants, which, in shallows, are 
separated by beds of sedges, and of reeds. In 
the latter places, the neighbouring farmer 
attempts to establish his cucumber and melon 
floats, by cutting off the roots of the aquatic 
plants just mentioned, about two feet under the 
water, so that they completely lose all con- 
nection with the bottom of the lake, but retain 
their former situation in respect to each other. 


When thus detached from the soil, they are 
pressed into somewhat closer contact, and 
formed into beds of about two yards in 
breadth, and of an indefinite length. The 
heads of the sédges, reeds, and other plants of 
the floats, are now cut off, and laid upon its 


surface, and covered with a thin coat of mud, 


which, at first intercepted in its descent, gra- 
dually sinks into the rass of matted roots. 


The bed floats, but is kept in its place by a 


stake of willow driven through it at each end, 
which admits of its rising or falling in accom- 
modation to the rise or fall of the water. By 
means of a long pole thrust amongst the weeds 
at the bottom of the lake, from the side of a 
boat, and turned round several times in the 
same direction, a quantity of converve and of 
other plants is torn off from the bottom, and 
carried in the boat to the platform, where the 
weeds are twisted into conical mounds, about 
two feet in diameter at their base, and of the 
same height, terminating at the top in a hol- 
low, which is filled with fresh soft mud, drawn 
from the bottom of the lake, to which some- 
times wood ashes are added, though much 
more frequently omitted. ‘The farmer has in 
preparation a large number of cucumber ahd 
melon plants, which have been raised under 
mats, and of these, when they have four leaves, 
he places three plants in the basin of every 
cone or mound, of which a double row runs 
along the edge of every bed, at about two feet 
distance from each other. No farther care 
is necessary, except that of collecting the 
fruit ; and the expense of preparing the plat- 
forms and cones is confined to the value of the 
labour, which altogether is trifling, as the 
work is very soon done. Perhaps a more 
economical method of raising cucumbers can- 
not be devised, and though the narrow beds 
are ordinarily almost in contact by their sides, 
yet, by their flexible nature, they are so sepa- 
rable that a small boat may be readily pushed 
between the lines without injuring the struc- 
ture, and, for the most part, they will bear a 
man’s weight, but, generally, the fruit is pick- 
ed off from the boat. I traversed a tract of 
about fifty acres of these floating gardens of 
cucumbers and melons, and saw not above 
half a dozen unhealthy plants; nor have I 
seen in the cucumber and melon in the vicini- 
ty of very populous cities in Europe, or in 
Asia, so large an expanse of plant in a state 
equally healthy, though it must be observed, 
without running into luxuriance of growth. 
This condition indicated the situation to be 
congenial to the constitution of the cucumber, 
of which, however, a more substantial proof 
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was found in the very large number of young 
fruit set near the crown, which certainly ex- 
ceeded what I have before witnessed in the 
usual mode of cultivating this vegetable. It 
has been noticed that the top of each mound is 
formed into a cup or hollow, which is sur- 
rounded bya circle or belt of weed. This 
prevents the male dust from being dissipated, 
and causes the fecundating process to be as 
complete as can be wished.—Moorcroft and 
k’s Trarels. 
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For “* The Friend.” 
ISLAND OF MACKINAC, 


An octavo book or pamphlet of twenty-nine 
pages has a few months since been published, 
titled “ The Northern Lakes, a Summer Re- 
sidence for the Invalids of the South. By 
Daniel Drake, M. D., Professor in the Medi- 
cal Institute of Louisville, Ky.” The purpose 
of the writer seems to have been to hold out 
inducements to valetudinarians and others of 
the south, who in search of health or recre- 
ation may leave their warmer latitudes for the 
north, to extend their excursions to the north- 
ern lakes. The North American Review, in 
noticing the publication makes it the occasion 
of a very interesting article, from which we 
extract as follows. It may be well to add, 
that the Island of Machinac, or Michilimachi- 
nac, or Machinaw—for it has been designated 
under each of these appellations—is situated 
at the north-western extremity of Lake Hu- 
ron, near its junction with Lake Michigan. 


Dr. Drake dwells with much delight on the 
picturesque features, and traditional and his- 
torical associations, of the island of Mackinac. 
Probably few or none have visited that sin- 
gular and beautiful island with other than a 
similar feeling. The voyage, either way, 
naturally fits one to relish the novelty it pre- 
sents to the eye. It has been the object of 
admiration, and even superstitious respect, 
among the aborigines, through all their known 
history, as is strongly bespoken by their tra- 
ditions, and the persevering efforts they still 
make, when all other customary motives are 
withdrawn, to revisit it, that they may draw 
up their canoes upon its pebbly shore, pitch 
their lodges beneath the shadow of its lofty 
cliffs, and mount to its pinnacle—more than 
three hundred feet above the level of the lake 
—and dwell on the glorious scene spread be- 
neath and far around. Nature has exhibited 
her most freakish humours in this island, and 
thrown some of her works into the shapes of 
art, as if the latter had designed and executed 
them instead of herself. The ‘ Sugar-loaf 
Rock” is, as its name imports, a protuberance 
of a regular form, rising eighty feet or more 
above the surface; a geological problem that 
puzzles the scientific to solve. Whether its 
cone was thrust up above the common level 
by some subsultory force, leaving the sur- 
rounding mass undisturbed ; or whether strata 
have been washed away, and left this monu- 
ment to mark their former elevation, are 
questions that remain to be answered. 

The island has also its Leucadian Rock, or 
* Lover’s Leap ;” an Indian girl, according to 


a most symmetrical character, though the 
rocks are knit together in a rude manner, and 
leave the spectator to wonder how, without 
keystone, or voussoir, or any of the securities 
of masonic arrangement, they hold their place 
in the upper air. But the view from above, 
giving one, through the aperture, a glance at 
the waves far beneath,—and from below, open- 
ing a “ narrow vista into heaven,” are equally 
beautiful, and long enchain the eye. 
there are few, if any, places in the United 
States, where a week or more can be passed 
away with greater promise of benefit, to the 
health and spirits, than at the island of Mack- 
inac. It has a labyrinth of quiet, shady walks, 
which that week or more could not unravel; 
it has ascents, and descents, which bring, in 
healthy succession, every muscle of the sys- 
tem into activity; and it has views from its 
apex, where one can turn on the heel through 
all the points of the compass, still feasting the 
eye on attractive prospects. It has myste- 
ries, besides, which lend to it a spice of the 
marvellous. A wanderer among the deep and 
tangled groves that crown the island, reports 
that he stumbled on a fissure in the rocky 
mass that outcrops there, into which he was 
tempted to cast a stone, which went “ nickety- 
nock” far down its dark depths, until it 
splashed, with a smothered sound, into hidden 
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tradition, having, Sappho-like, sacrificed her-| Falls, where the thought of man is almost lost 
self there for love. It stands, like a pinnacled| in contemplation of the overwhelming gran- 
turret, on the upper edge of a lofty cliff, form-| deur of nature, the secrets of whose operations 
ing a leap of nearly two hundred feet. As it|are there so truly “ past finding out ;” and 
would be unclassical, in such a case, to run|then embark on a trip over the Lakes, that 
the hazard of being bruised to death on the|they may personally observe the length and 
rocks beneath, it is presumed that the waters| breadth, reflect on the height and depth, and. 
were, at the time of this sacrifice, ata higher/all the geographical phenomena, which so 
level than they are now, when a watery grave| peculiarly mark the northern part of our 


could hardly be reached by the most extraor- | hemisphere with features of magnificence that 
dinary effort. 


have no parallel in the aspects of the older 
But the most striking object on the island | world. 


is the “ Arch rock,” as it is generally termed. 
Dr. Drake speaks of it as a “ natural bridge ;” ar 
but to warrant the application of that name, it 
should be more passable that it now is, or 
probably ever has been. Some light-footed 
quadrupeds, and persons adopting the position 
of quadrupeds, have attempted to scramble 
over its archivolt. It is seen on the eastern 
cliffs of the island, where they rise perpen- 
dicularly about one hundred and fifty feet 
above the lake, its outer abutment resting on 
the beach, while the other forms a part of the 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE FOXITE MARTYRS. , 

Ye sprung not from the proud 

The mighty of the earth, — 
No jewelled coronet has lent 

Its lustre to your birth, 
Upon no herald’s blazing scroll 

The record of your worth. 


Mid England’s quiet homes, 
From ‘neath the cottage tree, 
Ye stept unnoticed forth 


main bank. The arch is slightly rampant, Pe we ol ecwmtady oe 
‘ : a : owly as those who cast their nets 
and about thirty feet in span; its sweep is of In the waves 6f Gallilee. 


Humble in worldly eyes, 
Yet with minds of giant mould, 
At the sounding of your trumpet ton 
Error forsook his hold ; z = 
Ye bearded the tyrant in his den, 
Like the prophet seers of old. 


Unchecked by courtly frown, 
Unarmed by lawless might, 
Armed in the panoply of Truth, 
i otned Ye buttled for the right; 
’ The weapons of your warfare threw 
A blaze of living light. 


Spiritually bright the beam, 
And as rolled the passing hour, 
Shining clike on poor and rich, 
Throvgh cot and castle bower, 
The mitred priest and belted knight, 
Have bowed beneath its power. 


Boldly ye sped your course, 
In a day of doubt and gloom, 

Nor quailed beneath the oppressor’s rod, 
His dungeon and his doom ; 

The martyr’s faith ye kept unsoiled, 
And shared the martyr’s tomb, 


When Pity in life’s morn 
Her lesson pure instills, 

I've wept upon the storied psge 
That told me of your ills, 

Thrice blessed hours when feeling’s founts 
Gushed forth like mountuin rills. 


In manhood’s noon with pride, 
Dauntless I see ye stand, 

Your limbs enthralled, but spirits free, 
A firm and fearless band, 


waters there. The “ rotten limestone,” of 1 } 
Braving with Paul a tyrent’s wrath, 


which this island is mostly composed, gives it 
a cavernous character; such latent wells are, 
therefore, not improbable. : 

The excursion that is so strongly recom- 
mended by Dr. Drake to the invalid and the 
unoccupied, who seek for health or recreation, 
has been long known to European travellers, 
who seldom cross the Atlantic without also 
crossing our Northern Lakes. They tarry 


Your lives within bis hand. 


Each sepulchre of rest, 
While throbs this heart of mine, 
Shall live a loved, a cherished spot, 
A high and holy shrine, 
Hallowed like those the pilgrim seeks 
In the vales of Palestine. 





awhile in our cities to look at buildings, ex- THE RIVAL BIRDS OF SONG. 

amine institutions, watch the ever-shifting} During our stay at Montgomery, in the 
multitude by day, and observe the more sta-|State of Georgia, the weather was delicious, 
tionary society at night; take their flight}as much so, indeed, as it is possible to con- 
interior-ward; perch a day or two at the|ceive. The thermometer from sixty-five 
Springs; make a much longer pause at the|degrees to seventy degrees, with a fresh 
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bracing wind from the north-west, the sky a rose i into it in the form of vapour. As fast 
deep and clear blue, with small white fleecy as the water was condensed, it ran down the 
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nado or whirlwind passed in a direction from 
south-east to a point nearly north-west. Its 


clouds, the air balmy and odoriferous from! sides of the glass back into the dish ; and if|furce seemed to concentrate a little below the 


the perfume of the surrounding woods, and means had been taken to enclose the water on 
the birds full of song from every tree and the outside of the bell-glass, so as to prevent 
every bush. Nothing in the finest days in|its evaporating into the air of the sitting- 
England, under the most favourable combina-'room, the atmosphere around the flowers 
tions, ever surpassed it in splendor or beauty. would have remained continually damp. What 

Of the mocking-birds, we had two fine spe- is the explanation of this? Do the flowers feed 
cimens in the hotel, each kept in a large cage, on the viewless vapour that surrounds them? 
with ample room to display their graceful Perhaps they do; but the great cause of their 
movements. They were in size rather less|preserving their freshness is to be sought in 
than the English lark, and in plumage and another fact. When flowers are brought into 
shape like the English linnet, with a lengeris sitting-room, they fade because of the dry- 
tail, and colours a grayish blue and white. nese of the air. air of a sitting-room is 
One of these was the most beautiful warbler! usually somewhat drier than that of the gar- 
we had ever heard, and seemed to feel intense |¢ev, and always much more so than that of a 
delight in hearing his own notes, which were | good green-house or stove. Flowers when 
poured forth in a full torrent, with infinite| gathered are cut off from the supply of mois- 
variety, and with but little intermission, from | ture collected for them by their roots, and 


the earliest hour of morning till noon, when it their mutilated stems are far from having 


relaxed for awhile in its efforts, but resumed 
them in full vigour at the evening song. 
Not far from its cage was a beautiful ca- 


so great a power of sucking up fluids as the 
roots have. If, then, with diminished powers 
of feeding, they are exposed to augmented 


nary, one of the sweetest songsters of its tribe,| perspiration, as is the case ina dry sitting- 


whose notes alternately thrilled and gushed 
and warbled from its delicate throat, trans- 
porting the ear of the human listener, and 
exciting the envy and emulation of its own 
feathered rival. When it ceased, and while 


its last falling cadence yet filled the air, the’ 


mocking-bird would take up the strain, and in 
a full stream of the richest melody pour out 
its whole soul in ravishing sounds of ecstasy 
and feeling, swelling sometimes into an air of 
triumph, then dropping into the deep-toned 
gurglings of sorrow or despair, and anon 
winging its flight to the topmost range of the 
musical scale, and warbling forth its’ whole 
soul in such a frenzy of joy, that it could not 
refrain from rising in the air, and clapping its 
own wings in token of victory. A pause would 
ensue, as if the contest were given up, and the 
superiority of the conqueror in this contest of 
melody admitted beyond dispute. But after 
a short interval, the beautiful canary-bird 
would try another and a richer strain, and 
with an earnestness of purpose which swelled 
its little bosom, and expanded its whole frame 
with the efflatus of inspiration, it made the 
air ring with its melodious and gushing strains, 
rapturous, soul-subduing, and enchanting—as 
joyous to its own consciousness of power, as it 
was evidently astonishing even to its listening 
competitor, who stood mute with admiration, 
and for a moment appeared overcome with a 
sense of its own incapacity to surpass its ex- 
quisitely gifted rival.— Foreign paper. 


= . 
TO PRESERVE CUT. FLOWERS. 


It is now, alas! a long eighteen years ago|from Third to the river was one sheet of 


since we first saw, in the drawing-room of one 
now no more, in the hot dry weather of the 
dog-days, flowers preserved in all their fresh- 
ness, by the following simple contrivance :— 
A flat dish of porcelain had water poured into 
it. In the water a vase of flowers was set; 
over the whole a bell glass was placed with 
its rim in the water. The air that surrounded 
the flowers, being confined beneath the bell- 
glass, was constantly moist with water that 


room, it is evident that the balance of gain on 
the one hand by the roots, and of loss on the 
other hand by their whole surface, cannot be 
maintained. The result can only be their 
destruction. Now to place them in a damp 
atmosphere is to restore this balance ; because, 
if their power of sucking by their wounded 
ends is diminished, so is their power of per- 
spiring ; for a damp atmosphere will rob them 
of no water. Hence they maintain their fresh- 
ness. ‘The experiment can be tried by insert- 


ing a tumbler over a rosebud in a saucer of 


water.—Gardiner’s Chronicle. 
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It seems right that we should give some 
account of the very remarkable rain-storm 
with which this city and the section of coun- 
try immediately contiguous, was visited on 
Seventh-day, the 5th instant ; but as the daily 
papers have published ample details on the 
subject, and our space is limited, we must con- 
fine ourselves to a mere summary or outline. 
The rain commenced falling about 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and continued, with but little 
intermission, throughout the day. About 7 


o’clock in the evening, however, it was at its 


height, pouring down in torrents, overflowing 
the streets in every direction, and flooding the 
cellars of houses in various portions of the 
city. ‘The rain was accompanied with light- 
ning and heavy claps of thunder. Dock street 


water, about four feet deep, rushing into the 
cellars, and destroying a large amount of pro- 
perty. Severafother parts of the city exhib- 
ited a similar appearance, filling the cellars, 
and doing great damage to merchandise and 
property of various descriptions. The violence 
of the rain continued for about two hours, 
during most of which time there was but little 
wind. 

Across the western part of the city a tor- 









Permanent Bridge, and some slight damage 
was done to that noble structure. From the 
lumber-yard, near the bridge, on the south 
side of Market street, the boards were taken 
up by the wind like shavings, so that the 
street in front was in a manner covered with 
them ; and some of them were carried several 
squares. From thence, taking a course nearly 
north, in the direction of Francisville, and so 
across the Ridge Road, the furious whirling 
blast marked its way not by indiscriminate 
devastation, but touching here, and passi 
over there, prostrating fences and trees, 
toppling down chimneys, utroofing houses, 
and in several instances levelling to the 
ground, not wooden buildings only, but sub- 
stantial brick houses. 

At Darby and on Darby creek great des- 
truction of property has taken place in conse- 
quence of the sudden rush of the inundation. 
At Chester, and on Ridley, Crum, and other 
creeks and water courses in that vicinity, the 
injury done is still more serious. In both 
cases, bridges, fences, houses, barns, factories, 
have been destroyed or swept away to a fright- 
ful extent, and a number of human lives lost, 
say twenty or more, including two or three on 
this side the Schuylkill. The following is 
part of a letter from Chester, written the next 
day, with which we conclude :— 

** Chester creek became much swollen, car- 
rying on its surface, bridges, machinery from 
factories, carriages, bales of cotton, stacks of 
hay, trees, boxes, barrels and casks of various 
kinds; the banks were soon overflowed, and 
in the shert of ane hour, the water rose 
about seven or eight feet above the highest 
tide known by the oldest citizen here. At this 
time the scene was awfully terrific. The rail- 
road bridge gave way, and came down with 
frighful rapidity ; soon after the chain-bridge 
over the great southern post-road went witha 
tremendous crash. Kitt’s large pattern shop, 
together with all his patterns. William Ben- 
ton’s house. William Kirlin’s house, or rather 
the stone part of Kirlin’s house, are all gone. 
William Eyre’s board-yard was entirely swept 
away, together with his new wharf. Joshua 
P. and William Eyre’s store-house was com- 
pletely emptied of all the valuable goods stored 
there ; about 200 tons of coal belonging to the 
same firm were swept off.” 


Information has been received that our 
friends John Pease, of Darlington, Rachel 
Priestman, of New Castle-upon-Tyne, and 
Isabel Casson, of Hull, England, expected to 
embark for this country inthe steam-ship Hi- 


bernia, which was to leave Liverpool the 4th 
instant. 


A coloured lad, about fourteen years of 
age, and of good habits, wants a place with 
a farmer, or mechanic in the country, where 
he may be taken care of, and carefully brought 
up. Apply at the office of “ The Friend. 

Eighth mo., 1843. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE PURITANS AND QUAKERS. 


In “The Knickerbocker” of last Sixth 
month, an article appeared, over the signature 
of N.S. D., defending the ‘ pilgrim fathers’ 
for their conduct towards the Quakers. The 
course pursued by the author, is unfulded in 
the following extract. 


“ And who were these Quakers, think you, 
who were publicly beaten, and in two or three 
instances brought to the scaffold? Ancestors 
of the peace-loving, pure-minded brethren, 
whose gentle characters now win the respect 
of the whole world? Fathers and brothers of 
the broad-brimmed worthies and demure dam- 
sals of our sister city? Ask them, and see 
if they will claim kith with the turbulent spi- 
rits who disturbed the worship and outraged 
the decent customs of the pious Pilgrims! In 
truth, a more disorganizing and fanatic sect 
than were these soi-disant Quakers, never 
cursed a peaceful community. I have by me 
a letter, written by a clergyman of Salem to 
one of my progenitors, which describes the 
doings of these people on the Sabbath days. 
They made it a special object to disturb every 
religious meeting in the town ; they paraded 
the streets in fantastic garbs ; and on frequent 
occasions appeared stark naked in the public 
assemblies.” 

In “The Knickerbocker” of the present 
month, we find an answer to the above attack 
on the early members of our religious Society, 
prefaced by the following observations of the 
editor of that magazine. 

“ A Friend, writing to us from the City of 
Brotherly Love, under date of ‘ Sixth month 
15th,’ respectfully inquires : ‘ Will the editor 
accept a few remarks on the communication 
of N.S. D., from a plain Quaker ; one, whose 
ancestors were Quakers, and who, after a 
close historical scrutiny, is not ashamed to 
claim kith, if he cannot kin, with those of 
that profession who were hung on Boston 
Common, or were beaten at cart-tails from 
village to village, throughout puritanic New 
England? To which we cheerfully answer : 
* Yea, certainly Friend N. Lift up thy voice 
against the accuser of the brethren, and wel- 
come.’” 

The answer is as follows. 


« From the days of Cotton Mather down to 
the present time, it has been the constant 
aim of the defenders of the reputation of the 
founders of New England, to cast upon the 
early Quakers all manner of aspersions. A 
few years since, a writer in the ‘ North 
American Review,’ having occasion to allude 
to the banishment of Mary Fisher and Ann 
Austin, the first Quakers who ever visited the 
western world, declared thal it was:for molest- 
ing and interrupting ministers in their places 
of worship. This assertion is also made by a 
clergyman of Philadelphia, in a discourse de- 
livered on the anniversary of the landing of 
the * Pilgrim Fathers ;’ with this addition, that 
one of these women went naked into a place 
of worship. These charges are not true. I 
do not believe the reviewer, nor the Doctor of 
Divinity (so called) wilfully misrepresented 
the truth; but I believe them culpable in 






























































long posterior to the events they describe, 
without examining for themselves the original 
documents remaining on the subject. The 
records of the Massachusetts colony, as col- 
lected by Hazard, as well as the narratives 
published at the time by the friends of the suf- 
ferers, conclusively show that neither Mary 
Fisher nor Anne Austin had ever set foot on 
the shores of New England, until they were 
taken as prisoners from the vessel in which 
they came passengers, and carried to the jail 
of the colony. Deputy-governor Bellingham 
having received intelligence that two female 
Quakers were in the ship Swallow, then at 
anchor in the Bay, commanded that they 
should be closely confined therein, and that all 
their books should be taken from them, and 
burned by the hangman. A writer of that 
day, in reference to the person employed to 
effect this conflagration, quaintly remarks: 
* OQ, learned and malicious cruelty !—as if an- 
other man had not been sufficient to have 
burnt a few harmless books, who, like their 
masters, can neither fight, strike, nor quar- 
rel.” At that time there was no law against 
Quakers; but the council deemed that they 
were liable to the penalties of a law passed in 


to banishment the opposers of the baptism of 
infants, and all such as denied the lawfulness 
of war. The order of council in this case is 
now before me, bearing date ‘the 11th of 
July, 1656.’ It commences with enumerating 
the former laws against heretics, and goes on 
to say, that, notwithstanding these, Simon 
Kempthorn had brought in two Quakers, who, 
on examination, are found to hold very dan- 
gerous and heretical opinions, which they 
acknowledge they came purposely to propa- 
gate. It directs that the books of the prison- 
ers shall be burned; that the prisoners them- 
selves shall be kept close, and none admitted 
to see them without leave from the governor, 


‘the said Simon Kempthora is hereby enjoin- 
ed, speedily and directly to transport, or cause 
to be transported, the said persons from hence 
to Barbadoes, from whence they came, he de- 
fraying all the charges of their imprisonment ; 
and for the effectual performance hereof, he is 
to give security in a bond of one hundred 
pounds sterling, and on his refusal to give such 
security, he is to be committed to prison till 
he do it.’ 

“ Of the four individuals put to death at 
Boston, after examining all the records extant 
in the respective cases, the apologies issued 
by John Norton, and the ‘ General Court’ of 
Massachusetts, 1 am prepared to say, that 
there is not the slightest evidence that they 
were disturbers of the public peace, or violaters 
of public decorum. The charges brought 

inst them prove indeed that they came to 

assachusetts, alleging it was*from a sense of 
religious duty, and that while there, as free- 
born citizens of England, they refused a volun- 
tary submission to laws violating the rights 
guaranteed them by Magna Charta, and the 
common law of England. I wish not to con- 
sume space, but would make a few remarks 
on the ‘ frequent occasions’ in which the early 


1646, against heresy and error, which decreed | 


deputy-governor, or two magistrates; and that | 








taking for granted assertions of writers living ‘Quakers, according to ‘ N.S. D.’, went ‘ stark 


naked into the public assemblies.” Women of 
respectable connections, easy fortunes, liberal 
education, and modest demeanor and carriage, 
for preaching the gospel, and for merely com- 
ing to New England to look after their right- 
ful possessions, were from time to time stripped 
naked to the waist, and whipped from town- 
ship to township; and yet the nice sense of 
modesty of the New England folk of that day 
was not shocked. In 1664, when these scenes 
had been enacted for seven years, Lydia War- 
dell, who had been summoned repeatedly to 
appear before the congregation at Newbury, 
aud whose mind was no doubt under much 
excitement in sympathy with her fellow-be- 
lievers in their sufferings, went into the place 
of worship in that village, stripped in the man- 
ner the magistrates were continually stripping 
her friends. ‘I'he modesty of the people was 
sorely offended; and seizing her and her 
female companion, they stripped the latter, 
and tying their naked bodies to the whipping- 
posts, with many lashes earnestly laid on, en- 
deavoured to heal the wounds inflicted on the 
sense of decorum of the gaping crowd. 

“I have not taken up my pen to defend the 
conduct of Lydia, but merely to state the facts 
of the case. Beside this instance, one other 
individual, a few months afterward, under 
similar excitement, performed a similar ac- 
tion. Now to our conclusion. These cases, 
which are the only ones a close examination 
of the charges of contemporaneous enemies of 
the Society, and the defences of its friends 
exhibit any trace of, are brought forward at 
this day in justification of acts of oppression 
committed long before these occurred. Turn 
to the statements forwarded to England to 
excuse the murders of Stevenson, Robinson, 
Dyer, and Leddra; examine the reasons as- 
signed by Norton and the ‘ General Court’ 
for their proceedings. ‘Their enmity to the 
Quakers is strong, but not the slightest hint 
is givea that these suffered because of any 
indeceat exposure, or that the general perse- 
cution the Society at that time endured was 
occasioned by acts of this or a kindred nature. 
And why? Because the first instance of the 
kind occurred more than three years after the 
death of Leddra, the last Quaker martyr in 
New England. It is a remarkable fact, that 
soon after these two cases of voluntary expo- 
sure, the public stripping of Quaker women 
ceased. What effect these had in changing 
the feelings of the community, I cannot tell ; 
but it is certainly a curious coincidence, that 
after this period the records of courts, and the 
copious annals of our Society, scarcely exhibit 
an instance of these cart-tail indecencies. The 
rest of the charges of ‘ N. 8. D.’ are equally 
unfounded ; and, with sufficient space for quo- 
tations, might be satisfactorily confuted. 


“ N .” 


The editor of the Magazine adds :— 


* Religious or secturian controversy is 
foreign to the purpose of the Knickerbocker ; 
yet we could not decline the calm consider- 
ation of faets brought forward to correct 
alleged misstatements. ‘If,’ says the writer, 
‘N.S. D.’ ‘wishes information on a subject 
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with which he seems to be unacquainted, I | cord in those to whom he looks for guidance, | exhausted by the pain, that she seemed to be- 
should like to refer him to works wherein he| or hears nothing from their lips but the bitter| lieve her end to be approaching. When her 
may find the original documents.’ For our| words of that worst of domestic evils, family | sister arrived, she addressed her thus: “ Let 
own part, we think, as we have already partly | polemics. The cultivation of the devotional | me kiss thee, my dear sister ; then pausing, 
intimated, that ‘the less said the better,’ touch-| principle in the childish mind is the highest) added, “ Canst thou give me up!” Her sister 
ing the treatment of the Quakers and ‘ others} and most delicate trust a parent ought to| expressed her hope of submitting to the will 
of the non-elect’ by the New England puri-| know. It may be deadened by rigorous exac-| of Providence ; and Mary replied, “ But thou 
tans. Washington Irving has driven a long | tion, as we too often see in the children of the | should do it cheerfully.” On First-day evening, 
nail home on this theme: ‘ The zeal of these | most pious. It may rot away by utter ne-| after a day of great suffering, she said, * lam 
good people to maintain their rights and privi-| glect, and for want of the fostering care which | now only waiting the will of the Lord ;” but a 
leges unimpaired, betrayed them into errors, |a judicious parent can alone bestow. But, | sense of her close was not yet given to her, for, 
which it is easier to pardon than defend. | more than this, it may, in the mysterious pro- after a pause, she added, * 1 do not know but 
Having served a regular apprenticeship in the | cess of mental development, produce bitter and I shall get better yet.” 
school of persecution, it behooved them to| poisonous fruit, when it is tortured and per-| ‘The ‘Third-day following, she was very quiet 
show that they had become proficients in the | plexed by the differences of those who, in its) and composed, and she desired to have some of 
art. They accordingly employed their leisure | culture, at least, should agree. Momentous) the Scripture read. ‘This had not been done 
hours ia banishing, scourging, or hanging, | indeed——let the example about to be illustra- for some weeks, though it had been her own 
divers heretical papists, Quakers, and ana-| ted enforce the precept—is the responsibility 


daily practice, when in health. After this had 
baptists, for daring to abuse the ‘liberty of| of parents thus situated !” been done, she remarked, that it seemed to her 
conscience,’ which they now clearly proved 


like First-day. “ Indeed,” said she, “ it has 
to imply nothing more than that every man been to me a Sabbath, a holy day of rest.” In 
should thiok as he pleased in matters of reli- the evening, she said, “ When the pain has 
gion, provided he thought right ; for other- been sometimes so great, as to make me sweat 
wise it would be giving a latitude to damnable toa great degree ; then I have thought my suf- 
heresies. Now as they were perfectly con- ferings, though great, were nothing in com- 
vinced that they alone thought right, it conse- parison of sweating great drops of blood, 
quently followed that whoever thought dif- through agony of mind. 
ferently from them, thought wrong; and At another time, she observed one of her 
whoever thought wrong, and obstinately per- 


brothers to weep, and said to him, “ Don’t 
sisted in not being convinced and converted, grieve.” Her brother then expressed his sym- 
was a flagrant violator of the inestimable 


pathy, and his hope that she might be favoured 
liberty of conscience, and a corrupt and in- with a little ease : to which she answered, “ It 
fectious member of the body politic, and is very kind. If it had not been for the pre- 
deserved to be lopped off and cast into the sence of the Lord, my sufferings would have 
fire.” been tenfold ; but he has been exceeding good 
to me all through my illness.” 

Once, on a First-day, in the afternoon, after 
having been very ill, she broke forth in sup- 
plication, saying, “O Lord God Almighty, 
permit me this once to supplicate thy holy 
name on behalf of my dear brothers and sis- 
ters, both present and absent. Be pleased, O 
Lord, to multiply their blessings. Feed them 
with food convenient for them. Make them 
as pillars in thine house. And my dear sis- 
ter , be pleased to sanctify her afflic- 
tions unto her. Grant her patience, O Lord. 
Thou canst do all things according to thy 
might. And if it be thy will, receive my 
able thing it is that I have nothing to do! But| soul; and grant me an easy passage into thy 
I believe I shall get better.” Her brothers} heavenly kingdom. ‘Thou knowest I love to 
(for it seems more than one were present)} serve thee above all things: and if I have 
appearing affected, she added, “ You need not| withheld any thing that is right, it has not 
grieve ; for if I die, I shall go to heaven.”| been through disobedience; but for fear of 
Something similar to this she said to one of being too forward.” After some time, she 
her sisters: “If I die, it is hid from me, and| added, “I am glad I am thought worthy to 
no doubt wisely so. It is often the case. 1/be taken from the troubles to come: for 
do not wish to be presumptuous about it ; but| they will be great, and I hope Friends will 
[ do not think I shall. If I do, you have had| stand fast.” 

a greater loss.” Here she referred to that of} The same evening she was assisted to get 
their parents. out of bed, when she addressed several of her 

After having passed a few days in compa-| relations, who were standing by, after this 
rative ease, her pain returned with great vio-| manner: ‘ You cannot think how easy this 
lence : on which, she remarked, ‘“* How trying| illness has been made to me. The Lord has 
it is to pass through the fire a second time!”| been so good to me, that I have not even 
On another occasion, being in great suffering,| thought the time long. I can’t see my way 
she signified her apprehension that she should| clear to heaven yet; but I do not know that 
soon be laid low. To an aunt she said, “I| any thing isin my way.” A relation remark. 
do not wish to be selfish; but I think I had| ing, that she hoped that there was nothing in 
rather die than live.” the way, but time, Mary replied, “ I hope not. 

She once desired a sister to be called up in| If there was, 1 hope the Lord would make it 
the night, for she had felt herself so much} manifest, for he has been so kind to me.” 




























— 
MARY BASS. 


Mary Bass was the eldest daughter of Hen- 
ry and Elizabeth Bass, of Ramsey, in Huo- 
tingdonshire, and was born about the year 
1775. She was considered as an exemplary 
young woman; and as she was bereft of her 
pious mother at a very early age, the care of 
a large family soon devolved on her. Her 
mother was daughter of Isaac and Barbara 
Gray, of Hitchin; and on the decease of 
Henry Bass, which took place in the year 
1796, his three daughters settled in that town. 

In the year 1799, she showed symptoms of 
that disease which was the means of termi- 
nating her earthly course. It was thought to 
be that afflicting ailment known by the des- 
criptive name of water in the head. The pain 
which it occasioned was at times very intense; 
and did not always occur without inducing a 
temporary delirium. 

She did not at first appear to believe that 
her disease was mortal, as will further appear; 
and she suffered a long train of deep bodily 
suffering with great resignation. 

Taking leave once of a brother, she advised 
him to be diligent, saying, “I am sure there is 
need of it, for it is a hard thing to have any 
thing to do ona sick bed. What a comfort- 


= 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


MIXED MARRIAGES, 


The first article in the last North American 
Review is upon the life and character of the 
infidel Paine. It is written with much force 
and ability, and places the writings and cha- 
racter of that miserable being in their proper 
degree of estimation—as incomparably less 
meriting praise than abhorrence. The fol- 
lowing extract is deserving of consideration as 
showing in a strong point of.view some of the 
sad effects almost inevitably consequent on 
mixed marriages. 

“ Thomas Paine, the child of humble, though 
respectable parents, was born at Thetford, in 
the county of Norfolk, England, in the year 
1737. His father was a member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and, it is believed, held stead- 
fastly to the tenets and discipline of that ex- 
emplary sect. His mother was an episcopalian. 
In this difference of opinion between the 
parents, some of his biographers have seen 
the cause of his early scepticism. The memo- 
rials of his early life are too’ few to enable 
either friends or enemies to form any satis- 
factory conjecture as to the source of his 
opinions, which, if we are to believe his own 
testimony, germinated early in his restless 
mind, and never left it during life. As a mat- 
ter of mere feeling, we would gladly adopt 
the theory we have referred to; for, as the 
experience and observation of all will show, 
hazardous in the extreme is the spiritual con- 
dition of that child, who, at the age of levity 
and thoughtlessness, sees no devotional con- 
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After sitting awhile in great composure of ‘his disobedience, he still tenderly loved, utter- 


THE FRIEND. 


mind, she said, “ ‘I'he land mourns, because of |ed during what might probably be the last 


great bloodshed. Lord, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

About this time one of her brothers, not 
having been lately present, came to see her: 
with which visit, though then she was very 
ill, she appeared to be much pleased; and 
after expressing her gladness, she advised him 
not to look at others for example, but to fol- 
low the dictates [of Truth] in his own mind. A 
wish for her recovery having been mentioned 
by one of the company, she replied, “The 
Lord is as able to raise me up now, as at the 

inning, if it be his will. if not, I hope he 
will soon release me.” " 

She continued about three weeks after this 
in great quietness of mind ; and several times 

ignified she was only waiting to be released ; 
bane perfectly resigned to the will of Provi- 
dence, which ever way her disorder might 
terminate. 

Thus, being favoured to close her days in 
great peace, on the 20th of the ‘Twelfth 
month, 1799, and about the twenty-fourth 
year of her age, she expired without a sigh. 


—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 

A work of much interest has recently ap- 
peared in England under the title of “ Memoirs 
of the Life and Gospel labours of Samuel Foth- 
ergill, with selections from his correspondence. 


time they should meet in this life, together 
with the awful solemnity and deep feeling with 
which they were accompanied, produced a 
strong impression upon Samuel Fothergill ; 
they remained as if engraven upon his heart, 
and assisted to confirm and strengthen him in 
the path of repentance and conversion upon 
which he had entered, and which, happily for 
him, he now experienced to be permanent. 

“ Thus, yielding to the powerful convictions 
of Divine grace, and as the Spirit that con- 
vinceth of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment, wrought in his heart, he came to feel 
the terrors of the Lord for sin, and was made 
willing to abide under his righteous judgment 
because he had sinned, and so was brought 
into a state of deep repentance ; and asa brand 
plucked out of the burning, and as one awak- 
ened from the sleep of death, in due time he 
witnessed a deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption, and a being created anew unto 
holiness, the end whereof is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

During his father’s absence the work of re- 
formation continued. He had heard tidings 
of the change in his son, yet he feared it would 
prove transient. Meanwhile Samuel had ap- 
peared in the ministry. The first meeting of 
the father and son, after the return of the 
former from his religious visit, is thus des- 
scribed :— 

“Soon after the return of John Fothergill 


Also an Account of the Life and Travels of | from his last visit to America, he went to the 
his father John Fothergill; and notices of| Quarterly Meeting at York, which was large, 


some of his descendants. By George Cros- 
field.” Supposing some portions of it would 
be acceptable to the readers of “ ‘The Friend,” 
I herewith transmit a few brief extracts. It 
is well known that the unguarded and licen- 
tious conduct of his son Samuel, had been the 
source of much regret and anxiety to John 
Fothergill, who, at the period when the former 
was twenty years of age, was about departing 
on a second religious visit to America. Allu- 
ding to these circumstances, the work, above 
mentioned, says :— 

“ Deeply afflicting to John Fothergill was 
the past conduct of his son Samuel : the evil of 
his ways, and his grievous departure from those 
paths of truth and virtue, in which he had, by 
long example, and often inculcated precept, 
endeavoured to train all his children, caused 
him much sorrow and distress. He was now 
about to embark for a distant land, in the ser- 
vice and cause of his Lord and Master, and 
the conviction that he was leaving behind him 
a beloved son, for whose restoration and wel- 
fare he had often put up his prayers, and yet 
who had so.deeply revolted from the law of 
God, was as the wormwood and the gall— 
bitter indeed to his soul. Memorable and 
affecting was their last interview: after once 
more imparting to his son deep and impressive 
counsel, he took his leave in these words:— 
* And now, son Samuel, farewell! farewell— 
and unless it be as a changed man, I cannot 
say that I have any wish ever to see thee 
again.’ 

“These parting expressions, this powerful 
appeal from a father whom, notwithstanding 


and attended by many Friends from different 
parts of the nation. His company was very 
acceptable ; and the occasion was, in a pecu- 
liar degree, solemn and instructive. 

“Here he met his son Samuel. Tradition 
has handed down (and there is no other record 
of it) a remarkable circumstance connected 
with this, their first interview, since the re- 
turn of the father to England. It is said that, 
from some accidental circumstance, John 
Fothergill did not arrive in York until the 
morning of the day of the meeting, and that it 
was late when he entered the meeting-house : 
after a short period of silence he stood up, 
and appeared in testimony ; but after he had 
proceeded a short time, he stopped, and in- 
formed the meeting that his way was closed ; 
that what he had before him was taken away, 
and was, he believed, given to another. He 
resumed his seat; and another Friend imme- 
diately rose, and taking up the subject, en- 
larged upon it in a weighty and impressive 
testimony, delivered with great power. It is 
added, that at the close of the meeting John 
Fothergill inquired who the Friend was that 
had been so remarkahly engaged amongst 
them, and was informed, that it was his own 
son Samuel / 

“Their thus meeting together, under cir- 
cumstances so different to those in which their 
last memorable interview had taken place, 
previous to John Fothergill’s departure from 
England, was peculiarly moving and affecting 
to them both. The son then in @ state of 
rebellion and alienation from good—now be- 
come ‘ changed’ indeed, and a fellow-labourer 





ee 
with his father in the ministry of the gospel, 
powerfully advocating and enforcing those 
great and solemn truths he had formerly ne- 
glected and trodden down, and engaged ear- 
nestly to beseech others to become, as he bad 
been, reconciled unto God. 

** The good old man received his son as one 
restored from the spiritually dead, and wept 
and rejoiced over him with no common joy.” 

It is added in a note by the editor :— 
“Several different versions of this meeting 
between John Fothergill and his son are ex- 
tant, and I have thought it best not to omit it. 
The account here given 1 believe to be the 
most correct.” 


Fame not necessary to Happiness.—High 
renown can as little be the possession of many 
as high station; and if heaven had appropri- 
ated happiness to it, it must have left almost 
all mankind in misery. It has, in this as in 
every other instance, dealt more equally with 
those whom it has raised inte glory, and those 
whom it has left obscure. Each has appropri- 
ate enjoyments ; and while guilt alone can be 
miserable, it scarcely matters to virtue whether 
it be known and happy or happy and unknown. 
—-Dr. Brown. 


A Simple Remedy.— We this week saw an 
interesting little boy writhing under extreme 
agony from the sting of a bee inflicted upon 
him in the hay-field. After he had suffered 
for some time, a small quantity of honey was 
rubbed upon the almost imperceptible wound, 
which so completely extracted the virus that 
he became almost instantly free from paia, 
and resumed his sports more joyously than 
before, from the contrast between pain and 
pleasure. In the absence of honey, treacle, 
or probably sugar moistened with a drop or 
two of water, would be found equally effica- 
cious,-—Leeds Mercury. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street ; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 8. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth street, and 
No. 19 High street; Blakey Sharpless, No. 
253 Pine street, and No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—-Jere- 
miah Willits, No. 19% North Fifth street; 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 128 Spruce street ; 
Benjamin Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth 
street. 

Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Cherles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. : 

Resident Physician—-Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 
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